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NOTES. 

Malum as an Interjection.' 

The article referred to below presents two interesting sugges- 
tions, {a) that the interjection malum is always applied to folly of 
some kind or degree, and (6) that its use arose from a formal de- 
precation of such folly. These propositions are supported by an 
examination of all the cases known to M. Martha. A dozen or 
more in Plautus, and a few in Cicero, have, however, escaped his 
notice, and these seem to require a modification of the theory in 
both its points. 

I. The following examples show that malum was not invariably 
associated with folly. 

In two cases malum expresses impatience at personal inconveni- 
ence. In Pseud. I 3, 14 the leno calls out to his attendant quid 
hoc, malum ? tarn placide is, puere ? (So Lorenz, after MSS. R. 
and Fleck, read, quid malum tarn p. i.,p. f) Nothing in the con- 
text implies that he thought the slave stupid or foolish, but he 
wanted to go faster, and the question expresses his impatience at 
the inconvenience of waiting for a lazy boy. Similar to this is a 
passage quoted by Martha, Rud. II 6, 8, quo, malum, properas, 
Labrax ? His comment is, " Labrax subitement se met a courir 
sans raison, on le poursuit de ces mots." But the haste is neither 
sudden nor unreasonable. After the shipwreck Labrax is looking 
about for Charmides or for the two women who were in the ship 
with him, and is going quickly across the stage when he is seen by 
Charmides. Nor does Charmides show that he thinks the haste 
foolish ; on the contrary, he gives the reason for his impatience in 
the words which follow the question, nam equidem te nequeo con- 
sequi tarn strenue. 

Twice malum expresses impatience under mishaps. In Capt. 
Ill 3, 16, Tyndarus sees Hegio coming with a man who will 

1 Sur le Sens de 1' Exclamation Malum, by Constant Martha. Rev. de Philo- 
logie, Vol. Ill, 1879, pp. 19-25. 
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betray his imposture. He exclaims, " Not even Salvation can save 
me if she wants to." Quam, malum ? quid machiner, quid con- 
miniscar, haereo. He is simply cursing his bad luck in being 
confronted with a man who knows his real name. So in Ter. 
Adelph. IV 2, 5, Demea, who has met with one misfortune after 
another, cries out, quid hoc malum infelicitatis / ne'queo satis 
decernere. Martha explains by speaking of "son malheur inex- 
plicable, absurde," but the bad luck itself is a sufficient cause for 
impatience, and the words which follow are only an added com- 
ment. " What wretched luck this is ! I can't make it out." 

A passage in Cic. Phil. I 6, 15, unnoticed by Martha, does not 
bear out his statement, that in the graver writers some word 
expressive of folly is always found in the context. The words are 
quaenam, malum, est ista voluntaria servitus ? and they occur in 
the midst of a vehement arraignment of the senators for their 
cowardice. Impatience with subservience is expressed by the 
question. 

In a number of cases the exclamation is called out by imperti- 
nent intrusion or interference, e.g. Aul. Ill 2, 15, Rud. IV 3, 8, 
Cas. I 1, 3, Men. V 2, 42, or by impudence, Epid. V 2, 45, Pseud. 
V 2, 6. In the last three passages Martha attributes the use of 
malum to irritation at the folly of impudence. Doubtless all im- 
pertinence is foolish, but there is nothing in the context to show 
that the speakers were thinking of this fact. The words impuden* 
tia, ferocia, audacia put the emphasis upon the thing itself, not 
upon the folly of it. A striking illustration of this is found in Cic. 
Verr. 1 1 1 , 20, 54, quae, malum, est ista tanta audacia atque amentia ? 
Here is a word expressive of folly in the context, yet the whole 
chapter is spent in contrasting the modesty of the greatest generals 
with the audacia, not the amentia, of Verres. 

If, then, the theory of M. Martha be accepted, it must be with 
such an extension of the idea of folly as to make it cover laziness 
(Pseud.), inconvenient energy (Rud.), bad luck (Capt, Adelph.), 
impudence (Rud., Aul., Men.), too intrusive friendliness (Phorm. 
IV 5, 11), audacity and cowardice (Cic); and wherever various 
causes for anger come up at the same time, the use of malum must 
be attributed to folly alone. Is it not simpler and at the same time 
more accurate to say that malum expresses impatience, irritation, 
annoyance, and in general the lighter forms of anger ? It is then 
quite natural to find such slight emotions roused more often by 
folly than by any other cause. The more serious writers seldom 
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have occasion to condemn laziness, or anything which causes them 
simple inconvenience, and they seldom condescend to deplore 
petty mishaps. In comedy, folly of some kind is the subject 
matter, and a list as long as Martha's might be made out of pas- 
sages where vae is applied to a foolish joke. 

II. This view of the use of malum was in part suggested by a 
doubt of the second point made by Martha, viz. that the interjec- 
tion arose from a formal deprecation. The word is used more 
frequently by Plautus than by Terence, and much more frequently 
by these two than by all other writers together. Cicero uses it in 
his letters and speeches (the example in de Off. is quoted from a 
letter), Fronto and Seneca in letters, Quintus Curtius in a con- 
versation, and Livy in a speech. The word belongs to colloquial 
language, and its origin must be sought there. Further, it is not 
enough to examine its meaning in questions only, and some com- 
mon substantive uses are therefore classified here without extended 
comment. 

i. Malum in the sense of physical punishment, the greatest evil 
to a slave. This is very common in Plautus and Terence, e. g. 
Asin. V 2, 86, Aul. IV 10, 71, Pers. V 2, 36, 46, 66, et pass. 

2. A few cases where malum means both punishment and mis- 
fortune in general. Pseud. II 19, III 5, 4, malum damnumque. 
Amph. II 1, 13, malum quod tibi di dabunt, atque ego (Amphi- 
truo) hodie dabo. 

3. Malum and mala res for misfortune. Cure. IV 2, 33. Cur- 
culio asks, ecquid das . . . ? Cappadox answers, malum ! Poen. 
I 2, 59, i in malam rem ! True. V 45, malam rem his et magnam ! 
" Bad luck to them, and plenty of it ! " 

4. Malum with the same meaning in curses. Pseud. IV 7, 29, 
malum quod tibi di dabunt: sic scelestu's. Most. Ill 2, 126, 
■malum quod isti di deaeque omnes duint / The same words occur 
in Ter. Phorm. V 8, 83. These lines are sometimes punctuated 
malum ! quod, etc., to emphasize the curse and the fact that quod 
does not refer to any preceding idea. Compare also the playful 
use in Cic. Att. IX 18, tu, malum, inquies actum ne agas. "You, 
confound you, will say ..." 

5. Malum, still with the same meaning, misfortune or bad luck, 
in questions. Here it expresses impatience by adding to the ques- 
tion or exclamation a curse at some annoying act or characteristic 
of the person addressed. This use became formulaic, as is shown 
by the regularity with which malum stands after the interrogative 
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word and in close connection with tu, hie or iste. In such a 
formula the original sense determined the speaker's use of it, but 
was not necessarily present in his mind. 1 

E. P. Morris. 



Thomas Jefferson as a Philologist. 

So far as I am aware, no student of English has made a critical 
examination of the writings of Thomas Jefferson, with a view to 
ascertain their philological interest or importance. Even his 
establishment of the chair of Anglo-Saxon in the University of 
Virginia is not so well known to students of English as it ought 
to be. It has been but seven or eight years since a well-known 
American scholar published a list of colleges in which the English 
tongue was taught, yet omitted all reference to the Virginia Uni- 
versity, and Mr. Jefferson's foundation, the oldest on the Western 
continent, and one of the oldest in the world. No diligent student 
of Jefferson's miscellaneous letters can fail to discover many strik- 
ing and suggestive comments upon the English of his time, and 
some happy glimpses into the real nature of language. The VII 
volume of his works is peculiarly attractive, as exhibiting the keen 
interest felt by the author in the study of the mother-tongue. His 
comments on the introduction of new words, the changes taking 
place in the English of his day, the propriety of encouraging 
neologisms, are delightful as a kind of philological recreation, to 

1 The passages given by Martha are the following : Cic. Verr. II i, 20, Pro 
Rose. 18, de Off. II 15, Phil. X 9, Sen. ad Marc. 3, Quint. Curt. VIII 14, 41, 
Plin. N. H. XXXIII 47, 3, 137, VII 56, 3, 190, Scaurus ap. Eugraph. in Ter. 
Heaut. IV 3, 38, Fronto ad Verura, Frag. 2, p. II, ed. Naber, Liv. V 54, 
Plaut. Amph. II 1, 79, 45, 57, Cas. I I, 3, Rud. II 6, 8, True. V 38, Bacch. 
IV 4, 21, Most. I i, 6, 33, Pseud. V 2, 6, Epid. V 2, 45, Men. V 2, 42, II 3, 
39, Amph. I 1, 247, Ter. Eun. IV 7, 10, Heaut. IV 3, 38, II 3, 77, Adelph. IV 

2, 5. 18, Phorm. IV 5, it, V 8, 55. 

To these may be added the following: In questions, Cic. Phil. I 6, 15, 
Catull. XXIX 21, Plaut. Aul. Ill 2, 15, Capt. Ill 3, 18, Cure. IV 2, 33, Cas. II 3, 
44, II 8, 36, Bacch. IV 4, 96, Most. II I, 21, Mil. Glor. II 5, 36, Merc. I 2, 73, 
Pseud. I 3, 14, Poen. I 2, 48, Rud. IV 3, 8, Stich. IV 2, 17, True. II 6, 20, IV 

3, 27. In Most. II, 2, 98 the text is doubtful. The substantive use not in 
questions is very common, but the following passages are worthy of examina- 
tion : Amph. II 1, 13, Cure. IV 2, 33, Bacch. IV 9, 76, Most. II 2, 96, Men. 
V 2, 103, Stich. I 3, 105-6. Also Cic. Att. IX 18. 



